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GIBBERING AT GOVERNMENT 


America’s disposition to tar and feather officialdom: 
the cause and the consequence. 


_ By Proressor Leonarp D. WHITE, 
Civil Service Commissioner of Chicago. 


Lamentably seldom do we find a trained 
‘political scientist in a position of govern- 
mental trust and authority. When we do, 
his views command especial attention. Edu- 
cator and Officeholder White is 
a case in point. Among his nu- 
merous publications, ‘‘ Public 
Administration,’’ ‘‘ Prestige 
Value of Public Employment,’’ 
and‘‘ The City Manager’’ are of 
special interest to legislators. 


For two years we have 
been hearing an unceasing 
clamor for the reduction of 
public expenditures and for 
the relief of the overbur- 
dened taxpayer. Hardly any- 
one desires the present rate 


By way of a brief bill of particulars, 
let me first cite a plea for inefficiency in 
government. 

ARE GOOD MEN BAD? 

The Nation’s Business for 
November, 1928, quoted the 
president of a big eastern 
ship construction company 
as stating that the best pub- 
lic servant is the worst one, 
and that “a thoroughly first 
rate man in public office is 
corrosive. He eats holes in 
our liberties ; the better he is 
and the longer he stays, the 
greater the danger. If he is 
an enthusiast—a bright-eyed 
mad-man who is frantic to 
make this the finest govern- 


of governmental cost to con- 
tinue, but on every hand there are 
plenty ready to fight the reduction of 
expenditures at this point, at that point, 
or in fact at almost any specific point. 
Present excitement over the least 
painful way of pulling in our financial 
belt will pass away in due course of 
time, either with a readjustment of 
costs of government, or with the even- 
tual return of better times for the tax- 
payer. But unfortunately, “the evil that 
men do lives after them,” and the un- 
bridled language of current ill-tempered 
assaults on government is liable to dis- 
turb our fundamental attitudes toward 
official institutions for years to come. 


ment in the world—the black 

plague is a house pet by comparison.” 
The President of the Chicago Board 
of Trade has been quoted to the effect 
that he fears the ruin of the United 
States at the hands of the bureaucrats ; 
that the extravagance of bureaucrats is 
pushing the country toward insolvency. 
The tax commissioner of an impor- 
tant western railroad was reported in 
the press as stating, “Although tax- 
payers are aroused, officialdom shows 
no signs of a surrender. The governing 


classes refuse to give up their emolu- 


ments and privileges. It now appears 
that city, state, and federal govern- 
ments have been on a spending spree, 
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the like of which has never been seen. 
Office-holders look on their salaries just 
as gold-digging grass widows look on 
their alimonies.” 

The editor of a widely read metro- 
politan daily compares the government 
to a racket and by implication suggests 
the necessity for a new Secret Six to 
combat its malevolent activities. 


DANGER OF PERMANENT HARM 


Statements like these are unwar- 
ranted, ill-advised, and positively dan- 
gerous, and go far beyond the necessities 
of any campaign for the reduction of 
public expenditures. Indeed, they are 
more likely simply to stir up attitudes 
of hostility and distrust which will im- 
pair the government’s chances of arriv- 
ing at a wise and respected solution of 
the problem before us, and may have 
permanently harmful results. 

Candid reflection upon our present 
rate of governmental expenditures must 
lead any fair-minded observer to the 
conclusion that “bureaucracy” is re- 
sponsible for only a small proportion of 
the increase in governmental costs. 


The greatest increase in federal gov- 
ernmental expenditures has been in 
payments for interest and debt charges 
growing out of the World War. Another 
enormous increase in federal costs has 
been in connection with the Veterans’ 
Bureau and payments to ex-service men. 
Certainly, no one would lay the respon- 
sibility for these increases upon the 
public service. 

Another rapidly expanding object 
of public expenditures in both federal 
and state governments is the construc- 
tion of highways. Still another is the 
expanded activities of the Department 
of Commerce. And on a somewhat les- 
ser scale is the increased cost of law 
enforcement due largely to the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. 


If those really responsible for in- 
creased expenditures in these particular 
cases must be identified, they would be 
respectively the god of war, the Amer- 
ican Legion, the United States Cham- 


ber of Commerce, the automobile man- 
ufacturers and users, and the Anti- 
Saloon League. 


NEW FUNCTIONS 


The cost of government has _ in- 
creased because various interest groups 
have demanded that the government as- 
sume new functions. Their persistent 
pleas to Congress and the state legisla- 
tures in the past 15 years could not be 
met without loosening the purse strings. 
To insist that bureaucracy is ruining 
the United States is completely to mis- 
understand the real situation. 

And, if we wish to find the real oppo- 
sition to a reduction in expenditures at 
the present time, we need not look far 
beyond these same _ special interest 
groups. We may readily agree that in 
these times of stress and strain, a per- 
son who has a job is reluctant to lose it. 
Public employees are human beings. To 
expect an attitude of altruistic self- 
elimination on the part of public offi- 
cials is really expecting too much from 
our fellow citizens. “The bureaucracy 
will not surrender”—nor is anyone else, 
at the present moment, surrendering 
whatever job he is lucky enough to hold. 

The high costs of government can be 
reduced with relative ease, and proper 
readjustment of public expenditures 
can be made with reasonable dispatch, 
if the special interests which have been 
responsible for the increase in the cost 
of government in the last ten years will 
stop abusing government, and give leg- 
islators and executives a chance to put 
their house in order. 

We may all agree that governmental 
costs are out of proportion to present 
price levels and must be reduced. Let 
us not, however, unload a cloud of poi- 
sonous gas upon the body of men and 
women employed by government for the 
performance of public service. Its only 
effect will be to cripple the conduct of 
civil affairs for years to come. It is easy 
under present circumstances to insti- 
gate a tax-payers’ strike; it will not be 
so easy to undo the harm which such 
hasty programs inevitably produce. 
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IN THE OFFICERS’ CABINS IN 1932 
Compiled by Mrs. Mary Moran Kirscu, Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library. 


State Governor Lieutenant-Governor Secretary of State State Treasurer State Auditor Attorney-General 
Midas. ....«- B. M. Miller Hugh D. Merrill Pete B. Jarman, Jr. | 8. H. Blan John Brandon Thomas E. Knight, Jr. 
ieleens.......- George W.P. Hunt | None in state Seott White Mitt Sims Ana Frohmiller K. Berry Peterson 
Stee... Harvey Parnell Lawrence Wilson Ed. F. MeDonald Roy V. Leonard J. Oscar Humphrey | Hal. L. Norwood 
California... James Rolph, Jr. Frank F. Merriam Frank C. Jordan Charles G. Johnson | Ray L. Riley! U. 8. Webb 
Colorado William H. Adams Edwin C. Johnson Charles M. Armstrong | John M. Jackson William D. MacGinnis | Clarence L. Ireland 

 Connecticut....| Wilbur L. Cross Samuel R. Spencer William L. Higgins Roy C. Wileox Two Auditors? Warren B. Burrows 

| Delaware C. Douglass Buck J. Henry Hazel Charles H. Grantland | George 8. Williams Edward Baker Reuben Satterthwaite, Jr 
Florida Doyle E. Carlton None in state R. A. Gray W. V. Knott W. 8S. Murrow Cary D. Landis 
“Georgia........| Richard B. Russell, Jr. | None in state John B. Wilson M. L. Ledford Tom Wisdom George M. Napier 
Idaho C. Ben Ross G. P. Mix Fred E. Lukens George Barrett E. G. Gallet Fred J. Babeock 
Illinois Louis L. Emmerson _| Fred Sterling William J. Stratton | Edward J. Barrett Oscar Nelson Oscar E. Carlstrom 
"indiana........| Harry G. Lealie Edgar D. Bush Frank Mayr, Jr. William Storen Floyd E. Williameon | James M. Ogden 
lows “Dan W. Turner Arch W. McFarlane | G. C. Greenwalt R. E. Johnson J. W. Long John Fletcher 
Renms Harry H. Woodring | J. W. Graybill E. A. Cornell T. B. Boyd Will J. French Roland Boynton 
Kentucky ......] Ruby Laffoon Albert B. Chandler Miss Sara W. Mahan | Elam Huddleston J. Dan Talbott Bailey P. Wootton 
 Louisiana.......| O. K. Allen John B. Fournet E. A. Conway J. 8. Cave L. B. Baynard, Jr. Gaston L. Porterie 
Maine... Wm. Tudor Gardiner | None in state Edgar C. Smith Louis H. Winship? Elbert D. Hayford Clement F. Robinson 
Maryland......| Albert C. Ritchie None in state David C. Winnebrenner | John M. Dennis Edmund R. Stewart | Wm. Preston Lane, Jr. 
Y Massachusetts. .| Joseph B. Ely Wm. Sterling Youngman) Frederick W. Cook Charles F. Hurley Francis X. Hurley Joseph E. Warner 
Michigan Wilber M. Brucker Laren D. Dickinson | Frank D. Fitagerald | Howard C. Lawrence | Oramel B. Fuller Paul M. Voorhies 
Minnesota......| Floyd B. Olson Henry Arens Mike Holm Julius A. Sehmahl Stafford King Henry N. Benson 
 Mississippi.....| M. Sennett Conner | Dennis Murphree Walker Wood L. &. May J. 8. Price Greek L. Rice 
Misoui.......| H ‘Henry “8. Caulfield Edward H. Winter Charles U. Becker Larry Brunk L. D. Thompson Stratton Shartel 
Montana. “John E. Erickson Frank A. Haselbaker | W. E. Harmon F. E. Williams George P. Porter L. A. Foot 
 Nebraska.......| Charles W. Bryan Theo. W. Metealfe Frank Marsh T. W. Bass George W. Marsh C. A. Sorensen 
Nevada........| F. B. Balsar Morley Griswold W. G. Greathouse George B. Russell E. J. Seaborn Gray Mashburn 
New Hampehire | Jobn G. Winant None in state Enoch D. Fuller Charles T. Patten Milan A. Dickinson' | Francis W. Johnston 
New Jersey....| A. Harry Moore None inetate Thomas A. Mathis Albert C. Middleton John MeCutcheon' Wm. A. Stevens 

| New Monies... Arthur Seligman Andy Hockenhull Mrs. Marguerite P. Baca] Warren R. Graham Arsenio Velarde E. K. Neumann 

New York..__.| Franklin D. Roosevelt | Herbert H. Lehman | Edward J. Flynn Thomas M. Lyncht Morris S. Tremainet | John J. Bennett, Jr. 
“North Carolina. | 0. Max Gardner R. T. Fountain J. A. Hartness John P. Stedman Baxter Durham Dennis G. Brummitt 

North Dakota. . George F. Shafer “John W. Carr “Robert Byrne Berta E. Baker John Steen James Morris 

ed George White William G. Pickrel Clarence J. Brown Harry S. Day Joseph T. Tracy Gilbert Bettman 
Oklshoma......| William H. Murray | Robert Burns R. A. Sneed Ray Weems Frank C. Carter J. Berry King 

| Oregon.........| Julius L. Meier "None in state “Hal E. Hoss Rufus C. Holman Hal E. Hoss L. H. Van Winkle 

 Pennsylvania...| Gifford Pinchot Edward C. Shannon Richard J. Beamish Edward Martin Charles A. Waters William A. Schnader 
Rhode Island...| Norman 8. Case JamesG. Connolly Ernest L. Sprague George C. Clark Albert E. Godfrey! Benjamin M. MeLyman 
South Carolina. | Ibra C. Blackwood James O. Sheppard W. P. Blackwell J. H. Scarborough A. J. Beattie J. M. Doniel 

| South Dakota..| WarrenGreen _—| O. K. Whitney Mrs. C. E. Coyne A. C. Goodhope William M. Dunn M. Q Sharpe 

 Tennessee......| Henry H. Horton None in state Ernest N. Haston Hill McAlister Roy Wallace! L. D. Smith 

Texas.........| Rows 8. Sterling Edgar Witt Mrs. Jane Y. McCallum | Charley Lockhart George H. Sheppard! | James V. Allred 

| Utah...........] George H. Dern None in state Milton H. Welling A. E. Christensen Ivor Ajax George P. Parker 

| Voment....... ‘Stanley C. Wileon Benjamin Williams Rawson C. Myrick Thomas H. Cave Benjamin Gates Lawrence C. Jones 
Virginia... | John Garland Pollard | James H. Price Peter Saunders John M. Purcell T. Coleman Andrews | John R. Saunders 
Washington.....| Roland H. Hartley John A. Gellatly J. Grant Hinkle Charles W. Hinton C. W. Clausen John H. Dunbar 

| Weat Virginia... William G. Conley None in state George W. Sharp William 8. Johnson Edgar C. Lawson Howard B. Lee 
Wisconsin Philip F. LaFollette Henry A. Huber Theo. Dammann Solomon Levitan Theo. Dammann John W. Reynolds 
Wyoming Alonzo M. Clark? “None in state A. M. Clark H. R. Weston Roscoe Aleorn James A. Greenwood 

‘State Comptroller. «Commissioner of Taxation and Finance. 

William P. Bailey and Lewis W. Phelps. 5Acting Governor. 

3The Massachusetts Lieutenant-Governor is the only one who does not preside over the Senate. ‘Commissioner of the Treasury. 
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IN 1931 


Specialists summarize legislation passed on various subjects. 


Changes in State Income Tax Rates, 
1930-32. James M. Martin. Bulletin 
of the National Tax Association, Feb- 
ruary, 1932. 


During the past year, new personal 
income tax laws were passed in 4 
states: Idaho, Utah, Ohio, and Ver- 
mont. Important changes in the stat- 
utes were made in Georgia, Missouri, 
and Tennessee. Five other states have 
increased their income tax rates: New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, and Wisconsin. The changes 
made by these Acts, as well as those 
made by a similar number of corpo- 
rate income tax statutes are described 
in this article. 


Direct Primary Legislation in 1930-31. 
Louise Overacker. The American Po- 
litical Science Review, April, 1932. 


Relatively few new statutes pertaining 
to the direct primary were enacted in 
1930-31, the principal ones being 
passed in Idaho, Alabama, and Mich- 
igan. In 1919 Idaho repealed its direct 
primary law, which had been in effect 
for 10 years, and restored the conven- 
tion as the means of nominating im- 
portant officers. That state has now re- 
turned to the direct primary. The new 
Alabama statute leaves nothing un- 
done to make the role of the ‘‘bolter’’ 
as unpleasant as possible. One who 
votes in a primary pledges himself to 
support all the nominees of the party 
at the ensuing election, and the party 
committee is authorized to impose 
party allegiance tests on voters. Pref- 
erential voting has been abolished and 
a second or ‘‘run-off’’ primary has 
been substituted as a means of insur- 
ing majority choice. Michigan repealed 
its presidential primary law. 

‘‘The primary legislation of this 
biennium shows no trend toward novel 
lines of experimentation or radical re- 
construction of nominating machinery. 
It exhibits, rather, an acceptance of ex- 
isting legislation in its broad outlines 
and a tendency to deal with minor diffi- 
culties as they become apparent.’’ 


State Legislation on Public Utilities in 
1931. Orren C. Hormell. American 
Political Science Review, February, 
1932. 


‘‘The legislatures of the American 
states enacted an unprecedented quan- 
tity of utility legislation in 1931. This 
analysis of the laws seems to indicate 
that the public is demanding more 
drastic regulation, by more capable 
and better financed commissions with 
more efficient staffs; and that where 
the effectiveness of regulation is be- 
ing questioned, public development is 
being superimposed upon private 
operation.’’ 


California Legislation in 1931. Fred B. 
Wood and Thomas 8S. Dabagh. Cali- 
fornia Law Review, March, 1932. 


Statistically minded people will like 
to whet their appetites on the follow- 
ing résumé of the work of the 1931 ses- 
sion of the California Legislature as 
compared with the 1929 session: 


Action 1929 1931 
Bills introduced 2086 9971 
891 1220 
Pocket vetoed _................. 180 76 


This article also contains a table 
showing the number of bills enacted 
on each subject. The leading subjects 
follow: 


185 
164 
104 
State administration . 44 


‘*Several comprehensive revisions 
were approved, consolidating and or- 
ganizing the statute law relating to 
various subjects. Among these should 
be mentioned the Probate Code, the 
General Corporation Law, the General 
Nonprofit Corporation Law, the Build- 
ing and Loan Association Act, and the 
Uniform Sales Act.’’ The article also 
describes some of the more interesting 
and significant pieces of general legis- 
lation which were enacted. 
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WINE FROM THE PRESSES 


Stimulating products from the printing presses of the nation. 


Costs OF GOVERNMENT: How Can the Criminat Costs: The Cost of Criminal 
Public Payroll be Reduced? Fred Justice in West Virginia. Gecrge A. i 
Telford. Public Management, March, Shipman and Carl M. Frasure. West 


Two relatively easy, but not very in- 
telligent, means of reducing a payroll 
often present themselves : 

1. Certain services may be cut out 
or lessened. 

2. Blanket pay cuts up to 25% may 
be made, affecting equally the efficient 
and the inefficient, the drone and the 
hard worker. 

The author suggests a third altern- 
ative. The use of personnel tools to 
secure greater efficiency with lower ex- 
penditure of money. Three steps are 
needed : 

1. The securing of an accurate pic- 
ture of the payroll as it now exists. 

2. The development of a schedule 
of pay based upon the duties per- 
formed. 

3. The use of service ratings for 
measuring employe efficiency. 

‘‘This method of reducing the pay- 
roll calls for the use of very fine tools 
in the hands of intelligent workmen. 
Improperly used, these tools may in- 
jure the workmen. This is inherent in 
the use of any fine tool. The proper use 
of these tools, however, has enabled the 
management of some cities to reduce 
their payrolls from 10 to 20 per cent, 
and at the same time put into effect 
more liberal scales of pay.’ 


1932. Virginia Law Quarterly, February, 


1932. 


The economic burden of crime in West 
Virginia is analyzed into policing 
costs, costs of corrective institutions, 
court costs, ete. Policing in West Vir- 
ginia cities costs less than in other 
cities of comparable size, while the 
costs of conducting the courts and 
punishing the offenders after convic- 
tion are higher in West Virginia. 


TAXATION: Has the Indiana Plan been a 
Success? Observer. National Munic- 
ipal Review, February, 1932. 


Regarding the Indiana Tax Plan—a 
Reply to “Observer.” Philip Zoercher. 
National Municipal Review, May, 
1932. 


Indiana conferred on the State Board 
of Tax Commissioners powers to 
equalize assessment rates, control lo- 
cal bond issues, and review tax rates 
fixed by county councils. ‘‘Observer’’ 
complains that this centralization of 
control has not solved the tax prob- 
lems of Indiana. The state still has its 
commission on tax reform. There is 
just as much complaint against taxes, 
how they are raised, and how they are 
spent as in any of the other states not 
blessed with Indiana’s method of state 


Counties: County Government in Mich- 
igan. Arthur W. Bromage. Papers of 
the Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts, and Letters, Vol. XVI, 1931. 

Michigan still continues her township- 
county system of local government. 
New York, Wisconsin, and Illinois are 
the only other states which retain 
township representation on county 
boards of supervisors. Even where 
the township has been retained im- 
portant functions have been taken 
from it. Michigan suffers not only 
from the plethora of townships but 
also from an oversupply of counties. 
Many of these counties do not consti- 
tute natural economic or social units. 


control. Mr. Zoercher, a member of 
the Indiana State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners, points out the savings 
which have been made under the plan 
of state control. The plan ‘‘may not 
have accomplished everything but it 
has accomplished much more than 
anything we have ever had in the state. 
The records show that the taxpayers 
in every county have at some time or 
other taken advantage of the authority 
given them, under the statute, of ap- 
pealing a bond issue to the Board. 
Taxpayers in this state have been very 
jealous of their rights and each legis- 
lature since 1921 has strengthened the 
law.”’ 
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TAxATION: Tax and Expenditure Con- 
trol. Dr. Wylie Kilpatrick. Minne- 
sota Municipalities, April, 1932. 


A review of the efforts to centralize fi- 
nancial control over localities in In- 
diana, New Mexico, and Oregon. 

‘‘What tax control means to some 
advocates is simply a realignment of 
political powers so that the political 
pressure that is not effective under the 
existing system will be made effective 
by centering control in boards free not 
from politics, but from existing con- 
trols. Tax control, under these devices, 
has nothing to do with tax reform or 
efficiency, but is solely a device for re- 
distributing political power to afford 
groups, now often in a minority, the 
political leverage to do what they now 
are unable to accomplish. 


‘Our aim should be to erect inex- 
pensive fences at the top of the preci- 
pice of wild-cat financing, in order to 
foster a healthy community life, in- 
stead of placing costly ambulances at 
the bottom of the cliff to carry off the 
casualties which are as much a result 
of neglect of duty as of local ineffi- 
ciency.’’ Mr. Kilpatrick describes 12 
posts in the kind of fence he would 
erect. 


TAXATION: An Equitable Tax Program. 
Simeon E. Leland. Illinois Municipal 
Review, May, 1932. 


This comprehensive program pre- 
pared for the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards by its Tax Adviser 
contains specific provisions with re- 
spect to public expenditures, fiscal ad- 
ministration, sources of revenue, and 
public credit. Emphasis is placed on 
adequate accounting and budgeting 
systems, particularly for local govern- 
mental units. The obligation to sup- 
port government should be made uni- 
versal, but new sources of revenue 
should be laid primarily on those best 
able to pay. The use of special assess- 
ments should be greatly curtailed, and 
in no case should they be used for the 
repair or maintenance of roads, the 
collection of garbage, or snow re- 
moval. These are a few of the sug- 
gestions made by Professor Leland in 
this comprehensive survey. In each 


ease he supplements a suggestion by 
a discussion giving the reasons for it, 
and indicating where the feature sug- 
gested has been tried. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: Wisconsin Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law of 1932. J. 
Mark Jacobson. The American Politi- 
cal Science Review, April, 1932. 

A summary of the principal provisions 
of this interesting innovation—which 
was described by Professor Commons 
in the May issue of Srare Govern- 
MENT. After surveying the constitu- 
tional pitfalls which the act must 
evade, Mr. Jacobson concludes that its 
validity would seem to depend more 
upon the judges’ views of the im- 
portance of various social interests 
than upon rigid legal analysis. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: The Legislatures and 
Unemployment. Joseph P. Chamber- 
lain. American Bar Association Jour- 
nal, April, 1932. 


About 70% of the relief money spent 
to relieve unemployment has come 
from municipal coffers, but the Na- 
tional Government and many states 
have passed laws contributing large 
sums. All of these state contributions 
have been administered by the local 
governmental authorities, with vary- 
ing degrees of state supervision. The 
relief is of two kinds: work relief and 
home relief. Legislatures frequently 
have found that there is no adequate 
organization for the administration of 
work relief, and also in some cases it 
has been necessary to set up special 
agencies for the administration of di- 
rect home relief. In a few states public 
unemployment agencies have been 
provided as a means of affording as- 
sistance. The principal constitutional 
question raised by these acts arises 
out of the provisions which limit pay- 
ments by the state to political subdi- 
visions of public corporations. Since 
the states have no machinery for ad- 
ministering the relief directly, it is 
necessary for them to work through 
the local units. Many courts will be 
influenced in their decisions by the 
urgent need of action in the present 
emergency. 
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SPEAKER WILLIS SMITH 


Member of the Board of Managers of American Legislators’ Association. 


The last ses- 
sion of the 
North Carolina 
legislature 
rolled up its 
sleeves, as 
STATE GOVERN- 
MENT reported 
last month un- 
mider the title 
“Tar Heels’ Ex- 
periment,” and 
carriedthrough 

a program of 
exceptional 
scope and ex- 
ceptional interest. In fact it made some 
legislative history. This was done under 
the governorship of Max Gardner and 
the speakership of Willis Smith—two 
magnetic, eloquent, energetic and intel- 
ligent citizens. 

In Durham, North Carolina, twenty 
years ago, Willis Smith packed up his 
books and his college diploma and his 
law school degree, and left Trinity Col- 
lege to wrestle at the bar of Winston- 


Salem, his home. Since then his asso- 
ciates have included two colonels, one of 
whom, Col. W. T. Joyner, is his present 
partner. 

A member of the House of Represent- 
atives since 1927, Mr. Smith has now 
served in three sessions, during the last 
of which he was Speaker. 

He is general counsel of the Durham 
Life Insurance Company and of the 
North Carolina Bankers’ Association ; 
he is a director and general counsel of 
the Carolina Coach Company, of the 
Raleigh Gas Company, and of the Ashe- 
ville Gas Company. In 1918 he served 
with the Coast Artillery. 

In 1919 he married Anna Lee of 
Waynesville, North Carolina, and they 
have three sons and a daughter. 

Mr. Smith’s vagaries include mem- 
bership in the Kiwanis Club, the Demo- 
cratic Party, the Methodist Church, and 
the Carolina Country Club. He has writ- 
ten two articles for State GOVERNMENT 
—published in March and November, 
1931. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Good advice to small libraries—and to larger ones too. 


The American Library Association 
has just published the sixth edition of 
its lists of periodicals recommended for 
the small library. This edition has been 
compiled by Frank K. Walter, Librar- 
ian of the University of Minnesota. 

The list includes only those period- 
icals which have proven generally use- 
ful in small libraries. The 220 titles 
which are included were listed after a 
poll had been taken of 250 library work- 
ers who are conversant with the needs 
of such libraries. Sandwiched in be- 
tween Small Home and the Survey will 
he found the following comment: 


State Government (monthly). Chicago. 
1928-date. v. 1-4. $2.50. 

Organ of the American Legislators’ 
Association. Discussion of legislation 
and subjects for legislation in state 
legislatures—with many comparative 
tables and statistics showing condi- 
tions in different states. Sketches of 
prominent legislators are included. 
In schools and colleges conducting 
courses in civies and in communities 
which have clubs actively interested in 
legislative matters this will be useful 
because of the small number of period- 
icals definitely limited to its subject. 
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10 STATE GOVERNMENT 
No. of Members 
State Name of Governing Board ~ Method of Selection form i 
Total | Ex Officio 
Alabama........ 13 2 Trustees and Senate................ 12 
10 2 Governor and Senate................ 6 
Arkansas........ 9 2 Governor and Senate............... 8 
Delaware........ 32 4 Governor, Senate, Trustees§......... 6 
Board of Control.............. 5 0 4 
Georgia......... 12 1 Governor and Senate............... 6t 
8 0 Board of Education (5); Alumni (3) 3 
Board of Education........ 9 0 Governor and Senate............... 6 
Kentucky....... cies 15 3 Governor and Alumni............... 6 
Louisiana........ re, 15 3 Governor and Senate............... 4 
| 9 1 Governor and Council............... 
Maryland....... Board of Agriculture........... 9 0 Governor and Senate............... 9 
Mississippi. .... . 10 1 Governor and Senate............... 12 
Missouri. ....... 9 0 Governor and Senate............... 6 
Montana........ Board of Education............ 9 1 Governor and Senate............... 4 
New Hampshire...| Trustees...................... 13 2 Governor and Council (9); Alumni (2) 3 
North Dakota. Board of Administration. ...... 5 2 Governor and Senate............... 6 
Oklahoma. ...... 7 0 Governor and Senate............... 7 
Board of Higher Education. .... 9 0 Governor and Senate............... 9 
South Dakota.....| Regents of Education.......... 5 0 Governor and Senate............... 6 
Tennessee....... 19 5 Governor and Senate............... 12 
Utah. . 14 2 Governor and Senate........... 4 
Vermont........ 20 2 Senate (9); Trustees (9)............. 4 
10 1 Governor and Senate............... 4 
Washington. . ES er 7 0 Governor and Senate............... 6 
West Virginia.....} Governors.................... 7 0 Governor and Senate............... 7 
Wyoming. . vice dee ll 2 Governor and Senate................ 6 


+One member chosen by Governor alone holds office for only 4 years. 
*One member nominated by alumni holds office for 3 years. 
State University. 

vernor and Senate choose 8, Trustees and Senate choose 20. 
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EDUCATIONAL WRANGLE= TANGLE 


The amusing variety of ways in which states decide who shall run their colleges. 


By Dr. M. M. CHaMpers, 


Teachers’ College of Kansas City, Missouri. 


This article describes the interesting sit- 
uation revealed by the table on the opposite 
page and the table on page 13. The subject 
involves the problem of how to dworce 
higher education from the pork barrel. The 
author is the editor of the valuable quar- 
terly ‘‘ Educational Law and Ad- 
ministration.”’ 


The 42 state universities 
are by no means the only in- 
stitutions of higher education 
supported by public funds. 
There are agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, colleges 
for women, schools of mines, 
military colleges, junior col- 
leges, as well as more than 200 
teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools. All of these institu- 
tions may be somewhat arbi- 
trarily classified into three groups: (1) 
state universities, (2) separate techni- 
cal and special colleges and junior col- 
leges, (83) institutions whose principal 
function is the education of teachers. 


COMPETING COUSINS 


Each of these institutions has its 
own distinctive history, traditions, and 
aspirations, and each has its own spe- 
cial place in the affections of its home 
community. There is often a tendency 
for its officers and trustees to plan its 
development with commendable aggres- 
siveness, but without sufficient regard 
to its proper place in a comprehensive 
system of higher education. As a re- 
sult, the state system of higher educa- 
tion often presents a picture of waste- 
ful duplication of services, weakening 
dispersion of financial resources, and 
puerile political squabbling among rival 
institutions. 

Several attempts have been made to 
correct this situation by superimposing 
a “coordinating board” over the sepa- 


rate governing boards of the several in- 
stitutions in the state. This device has 
not worked well, however, and is giving 
way to the more effective practice of 
consolidating the control of all institu- 
tions in the hands of one governing 
board. The extent to which 
this consolidation of control 
has already proceeded may be 
seen by a glance at the chart 
on page 13. 


CONTROL EXPERIMENTS 


Thirty-five states have con- 
solidated the government of 
two or more institutions of 
higher education, but only 
eleven have gone so far as to 
put all the state colleges un- 
der one board. In five of these 
eleven states the board is 
solely a state board of higher education, 
though Oregon is the only state which 
has actually given it that fitting name. 

In four of these eleven states the 
single governing board also functions 
as a general state board of education, 
with jurisdiction over the elementary 
and secondary schools. It thus stands 
at the head of an integrated state edu- 
cational system comprising all levels 
from kindergarten through university. 
Thirteen other states give a board juris- 
diction over the lower school system of 
the state, and over some of the institu- 
tions of higher education. There is a 
definite trend toward the establishment 
of a central board to head an integrated 
state system of public education. 

The state university is included in 
the scheme of centralized control in 
eleven states. In 21 other states the ag- 
ricultural college is an integral part of 
the university. 


NAMES AND NAMES 
The table on the opposite page gives 
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in convenient form pertinent informa- 
tion regarding the governing boards of 
state universities. The second column of 
the table shows that there is no uni- 
formity in the name given to these 
boards. In all, eleven different names 
are used to designate them. “Board of 
Regents” or “Board of Trustees” are the 
most popular names—16 states using 
each. The University of Missouri, how- 
ever, is governed by the “State Board of 
Curators,” the University of Virginia by 
a “Board of Visitors,” and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland by the “Board of Agri- 
culture.” 
LARGE OR SMALL 


The size of these governing bodies 
varies from five members (in Florida, 
Nevada, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota) to 102 members in North Caro- 
lina, but nine is the fashionable and 
favorite number. Some of the mem- 
bers, especially on large boards, are ex 
officio. The officers most often named 
in this connection are the governor and 
the state superintendent of education. 


THE REAL BOSSES 


The fifth column of the table shows 
that the governing boards are chosen 
in a variety of ways. Only five states 
select them by popular vote. In 21 they 
are appointed by the governor with the 
confirmation of the senate, and in seven 
others they are appointed by the gov- 
ernor alone. In the two Carolinas and 
in Minnesota the legislature elects 
them. 

A few states use two distinct meth- 
ods of choice for the same board. Thus 
in Delaware, eight members are ap- 


pointed by the Governor upon confirma- 
tion by the Senate, while twenty other 
members are elected by the board itself, 
again with the confirmation of the Sen- 
ate. A similar situation is found in 
Vermont where nine members are 
chosen by the Senate, and nine other 
members are elected by the board itself. 


SIXTEEN YEAR TERMS 


Terms of office of these bodies vary 
from three years in Indiana and New 
Hampshire to sixteen years in Califor- 
nia. In half of the states the term is 
six years or more. In two states some 
members of the board serve for shorter 
terms than do others. Thus in Georgia, 
ten members are appointed for terms of 
six years each, while one member holds 
office at the Governor’s pleasure. In 
Maine seven members of the board are 
appointed for terms of seven years each, 
and one member is nominated by the 
Alumni for a term of three years. The 
terms of the different members usually 
overlap in such a way as to give the 
board a considerable degree of continu- 
ity of personnel. 


PAY OR NO PAY 


Members of the governing boards of 
the state universities are frequently 
given a nominal per diem and reason- 
able expenses actually incurred for the 
purpose of attendance at meetings. In 
North Dakota and in West Virginia the 
members of the governing body receive 
a regular salary. In lowa the members 
of the finance committee are the only 
salaried members. But in most states 
these boards serve without compensa- 
tion. 


The seventh annual conference of state 
legislators will be held in Washington in 
the District of Columbia during the three 
days beginning Monday, September 19. 

Remember Monday! 


Remember September! (This rhymes). 


Remember the 19th! 


THE SEVENTH 


And seven is a mystic number! 


Ah then, may we expect you? 

This meeting will be one of those which 
make up the National Conference on Gov- 
ernment. 

Don’t let us delay you longer, since you 
are anxious to get away and make your 
plans to be in Washington on Monday, 
September 19! 
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COLLEGIATE MERGERS 


An unusual table showing how much and how the 48 states consolidate the gov- 
ernment of their institutions of higher learning. The compiler discusses 


I. All institutions of 
higher education 
governed by one 
board. 


Il. Some institutions 
of higher educa- 


tion governed by 


one board. 


Ill. None of the in- 
stitutions of higher 
education 
consolidated ad- 
ministrations. 


this situation at page 11. 


A. Board also supervises lower school system and 
some non-educational institutions. 


B. Board also supervises lower school system. 


C. Board also governs schools for blind and deaf. 


D. Board only governs institutions of higher 
education. 


E. Board governs all institutions except the uni- 
versity and supervises lower school system. 


F. Board governs all teachers’ colleges and super- 


< 
vises lower school system. 


(i. Board governs three principal institutions, but 
does not govern teachers’ colleges. 


H. Board only governs teachers’ colleges. < 


I. Each institution governed by a separate board. : 


1. 


. 


North Dakota 


. Idaho 
. Montana 
4. New York 


Florida 


. lowa 


. Georgia 

. Kansas 

. Mississippi 

. Oregon 

. South Dakota 


. Louisiana 
. Tennessee 
. West Virginia 


. Alabama 

. California 

. Connecticut 

. Maryland 

. Massachusetts 
. New Hampshire 
. New Jersey 

. Rhode Island 

. Vermont 

. Virginia 


. North Carolina 


. Colorado 

. Illinois 

. Indiana 

. Maine 

. Michigan 

. Minnesota . 
. Nebraska 

. Oklahoma 
. Texas 

. Wisconsin 


. Arizona 

. Arkansas 

. Delaware 

. Kentucky 

. Missouri 

. New Mexico 
. Nevada 

. Ohio 

. Pennsylvania 
. South Carolina 
. Utah 

. Washington 
. Wyoming 


| 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
| 37 
38 
39 
| 40 
41 
42 
43 
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AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


State Government lifts the ensuing article from the current number. 


The following sketch of the work 
of the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation, published under the cap- 
tion “Research Work of the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association,” is a 
summary of a paper which was de- 
livered by Dr. Rodney L. Mott of 
the faculty of the University of 
Chicago at the annual meeting of 
the American Political Science As- 
sociation in Washington. 

Every legislator should have at 
least a bowing acquaintance with 
the bi-monthly publication of this 
association. Among the two hun- 
dred pages of each issue there are 
many articles which would extend 
the horizon and increase the talents 
of even the wisest of law-makers. 

State Government takes this op- 
portunity to remark upon the ex- 
cellence of the magazine’s occa- 
sional and substantial department 
of “Legislative Notes and Reviews,” 
and to pay its respects to its schol- 
arly older brother, The American 


Political Science Review, and its 
editors: 

Clarence A. Berdahl, University 
of Illinois, 

Robert E. Cushman, Cornell 
University, 

Walter F. Dodd, Yale Univer- 
sity, 

A.C. Hanford, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 

Clyde L. King, University of 
Pennsylvania, 

Arthur W. Macmahon, Colum- 
bia University, 

Charles W. Pipkin, Louisiana 
State University, 

Thomas H. Reed, University of 
Michigan, 

Russell M. Story, Pomona Col- 
lege, 

Leonard D. White, University 
of Chicago, 

—and especially to its erudite 
and progressive managing editor, 
Frederic A. Ogg, University of Wis- 
consin, 


The research work of the American 
Legislators’ Association falls into two 
divisions: (1) a survey of the sources 
of legislative information; (2) a study 
of the legislative process. 

The Legislators’ Association is an 
organization of law-makers. It has been 
fostered by a growing feeling that effec- 
tive laws are not the inevitable result 
of campaign oratory, back-slapping, or 
vote-trading. Many legislators desire to 
take advantage of the experience of 
other states, but find it difficult to learn 
much about that experience. Others 
would like to consult research workers 
who have been studying the problems 
which perplex them, but lack facilities 
for discovering these experts. For these 
legislators in their quest for assistance, 
the American Legislators’ Association 
corresponds to a radio antenna. Its first 


task, therefore, is to discover who is pre- 
paring material for the legislative mar- 
ket. 


FONTS OF KNOWLEDGE 


Legislation touches an extremely 
large number of problems. For this rea- 
son, a considerable proportion of the re- 
search work in the social sciences has 
legislative implications. Questions are 
constantly arising on which expert ad- 
vice can be given by research workers 
in the fields of sociology, education, or 
law, as well as those of political science 
and economics. Many of these experts 
are connected with universities, but it 
also frequently happens that doctors, 
lawyers, and social workers develop leg- 
islative hobbies and do very reliable 
work on them. 

The typically American way of se- 
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curing information, however, is through 
an organization, a committee, a bureau, 
or an institute. Some of these organiza- 
tions are frankly propagandist; others 
have no ulterior motives. Some have 
large staffs and adequate facilities; 
others are mere paper organizations 
centering around single individuals. 
Some are privately supported, others 
are public or quasi-public in character. 
Some are actively interested in legisla- 
tion; for others, legislative work is in- 
cidental. 

A list of the names and addresses of 
these organizations is only a beginning. 
It is also necessary to know the subjects 
that each organization is working on, 
and especially the specific aspect of the 
subject it is interested in. It is even more 
important to know which individuals in 
each organization are interested in 
these subjects, how adequate their facil- 
ities for work are, and how biased their 
conclusions are likely to be. It is quite 
as important that this information be 
kept up to date by continual revision as 
that it he exhaustive. 


THE I. L. R. B. 


The time-honored method of trial 
and error has proved temporarily useful 
in this work. Requests for information 
are continually pouring into the Inter- 
state Legislative Reference Bureau, 
which is conducted by the Association. 
In many cases, the inquirer is placed in 
direct contact with a valuable source of 
_information. But if the subject is a new 
one, it becomes necessary to survey the 
field. A few minutes spent with the pub- 
lished lists of research projects will usu- 
aily indicate to whom we may turn, even 
if our own memories do not call any 
name to mind. If all these sources fail 
us, the task is more complicated, but by 
no means hopeless. By a series of in- 
quiries to persons in closely related 
fields, it is usually possible to find some- 
one who can name the individual or or- 
ganization most interested in the given 
question. 

Sometimes it is desirable to make a 
systematic survey of one class of organ- 


izations. The legislative reference bu- 
reaus are among the most active, and 
at the same time most valuable, sources 
of information on legislation. They fre- 
quently are called upon to investigate 
legislative subjects, and their work is in- 
variably impartial, usually thorough, 
and often exhaustive. One of the first 
tasks of the Legislators’ Association 
was to compile a current list of these 
bureaus. The older lists proved useful 
starting points, even though many 
changes had occurred since their compi- 
lation. 

The questions asked related to the 
official name of the bureau, and the de- 
partment in which it is located, the title 
of the chief administrative officers, and 
the kind of service rendered. The re- 
turns from this inquiry were encourag- 
ing, but incomplete. It was necessary to 
supplement them by personal corre- 
spondence extending over a period of 
several months. A table, prepared from 
information gathered, was published in 
State Government, and has since been 
published periodically in revised form. 
This table is the only accurate and up- 
to-date list of these agencies in exist- 
ence. In a similar manner, a list has 
been compiled of the interim committees 
and commissions authorized in 1929, 
and again in 1930-31. 


LAW-MAKING MACHINERY 


The second part of the research work 
of the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion involves the law-making process it- 
self. In this branch of its activity, the 
Association is interested in legislatures 
rather than legislation—the legislative 
process rather than the substance of leg- 
islation. The composition, organization, 
and procedure of the state legislatures 
are significant in this connection, as are 
the methods and work of those agencies 
which assist in the process, e. g., re- 
visors of statutes, interim committees 
and commissions, bill-drafting agencies, 
and legislative reference departments. 
The research activities on these topics 
range all the way from compiling a sim- 
ple table showing the twenty-two special 
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sessions held last year (see State Gov- 
ernment for December, 1931) to an elab- 
orate study of the length of legislative 
sessions (see State Government for 
July, 1931). Indeed, the entire process 
of law-making, from the election of the 
legislator to the final passage of his 
bills, lies within the range of this re- 
search. 

At the present time, the Legislators’ 
Association is engaged in a study of leg- 
islative personnel. This project is much 
more elaborate than any which has been 
undertaken previously, and it is_be- 
lieved that the results will be much more 
significant. The questions it is attempt- 
ing to answer are: What kind of individ- 
ual is chosen to the state legislature in 
each state? To what extent are our laws 
being made by novices? The age, the oc- 
cupation, the party affiliation, and the 
previous legislative experience of every 
individual who is now a member of a 
state legislature are being secured. 
These characteristics were selected be- 
cause information on them could be se- 
cured with reasonable facility and the 
data thus compiled would be of consid- 
erable importance. 


THE MAN WHO MAKES THE LAW 


The names of all the 7,500 members 
of state legislatures had already been 
compiled for the mailing list of the Asso- 
ciation—a compilation, incidentally, 
which is unique in itself. Data on the 
age, occupation, party affiliation, and 
previous legislative experience of some 
4.500 legislators was available in state 
blue-books or legislative manuals. But 
many states have no such documents, 
and in others, the information given in 
the manual is incomplete. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to supplement this data 
by tapping other sources. 

Requests for information were sent 
to state officials and to local newspa- 
pers, and although some results were ob- 
tained from these sources, there were 
still gaps in the information. As a last 
resort, a series of questionnaires was 
sent to the legislators themselves, and 
during a period of four months complete 


information has been secured on 2,200 
additional law-makers. Further efforts 
are now being made to fill the gaps 
which remain. When this is done, the 
Association will be able to indicate 
some of the type characteristics of the 
homo legislatus. 

If the initial material is indicative 
of what may be expected when all the in- 
formation is in, the conclusions from 
this material are certain to be interest- 
ing, and perhaps even startling. The 
great importance of this investigation, 
however, will be in its cumulative effect. 
It is planned to carry it on from bien- 
nium to biennium. In a few years, we 
will be able to show the changing char- 
acteristics of the crews that man our 
legislative ships. 

The Association’s facilities for pur- 
suing these investigations are excep- 
tional. Located at the edge of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus, it has access 
to a splendid library of state documents, 
legislative journals, and session laws. 
Through the Interstate Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau, direct contacts are made 
with active legislative reference bu- 
reaus in twenty states and with state li- 
braries in as many others. In each house 
of every state legislature there is a coun- 
cil of five members who are actively in- 
terested in the work. These men, who 
are among the most  public-spirited 
members of their respective legislative 
bodies, have been very generous in as- 
sisting the Association in its quest for 
legislative information. Occasionally 
it is desirable to utilize other sources ; 
and clerks of legislative houses, secre- 
taries of state, and attorneys-general 
have also co-operated cordially in the 
task of gathering information. 


FROM UNCLE 
Federal-Aid Payments 
to the States and Territories. 


Fiscal Year 
ending June 30 Grand Total 
1930 $147 394,358.12 
233,311,754.00 


300,131,813.00 


1932 (appropriated 
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YOU MUST READ THIS 


If you want to understand this number of State Government—For this magazine contains five 
articles which are essentially related to each other. 


EPARTING from our established tradition, 
| ) the editors of STATE GOVERNMENT have 

decided to publish an Interesting Num- 
ber. This ts it. 

The truth is that we intended to publish 
merely a couple of pages about the agencies 
which Congress has developed to help in hunting 
up legislative information, to help in wording 
legislative proposals, and to help in boiling 
down and organizing the statutes which Con- 
gress has been piling up during its last 150 years 
of legislative activities. 

But we soon discovered that the subject is 
too interesting to whisk off with a couple of 
pages. The evolution of these services and their 
present form has intrigued STATE GOVERN- 
MENT’S editors. And—who knows?—it may in- 
trigue you. We hope so, for you are our favorite 
reader! 

This article and the four which follow it be- 
long to one family, ‘‘as hereinafter set forth.” 

Every legislature which is thoroughly up-to- 
date has supplied itself with one or more staffs 
to assist in technical work of three varieties: 


1. Searching out the information which is re- 
quired if sound decisions are to be reached. 


2. Wording the acts—the interminable proc- 


ess of wrestling with phraseology—otherwise 
known as drafting. 

3. Revising the statutes—condensing, clarify- 
ing, correcting, and codifying the accumulations 
of the years. 

Since we are apostles of simplicity, we should 
have said it this way in the first place: 


Legislative reference work involves three 
types of service: 
(1) Research 
(2) Drafting 
(3) Revision 


The responsibility for planning these techni- 
cal staffs and providing Congress with them rests 
mainly upon an exceptionally picturesque com- 
mittee: the Joint Committee on the Library. The 
second article of this group, which immediately 
follows this and which is entitled “Congress and 
the Muses,” tells the story of that committee. 

As matters stand, any Congressman who wants 
somebody to hunt up any information for him, 
uses a special division in the Library of Congress 
which is ready to do his bidding. State Gov- 
ERNMENT'S intimates are already familiar with 
this Legislative Reference Division, and they 
will become more so as time goes on. But as a 
matter of background, the third article of this 
group, entitled “From a Little Acorn,” tells 
something of the Library of Congress as a whole. 

For the service of Congressmen in the actual 
writing and rewriting of proposed laws, the 
Committee on the Library has provided the so- 
called Congressional Counsel. The fourth arti- 
cle of this group, entitled “Tailoring Congress’ 
Mandates,” tells that story. 

And for the revision of the great accumulation 
of federal statutes, there is a special House Com- 
mittee—the Committee on the Revision of the 
Laws. The fifth article of this group, entitled 
Melting Pot for Laws” gives a slight, and, we 
assure you, a wholly inadequate impression of. 
the work of that body. 


Anyone who is interested in trying to understand how legislatures should be organized, should 
read this Pentateuch through. For in your future contemplation of that topic 
you will cross this trail more than once. Bon voyage! 
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